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Utility and beauty are born of good design. Both 
come to life from the lines of HIGGINS Ink on 
George Sharp's drawing board. HIGGINS Ink, 
easy to use and control, gives lasting accuracy. 
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GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
DETERMINE THE CUSTOMS 
AND ARTS OF 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Right 
INDIANS OF THE FOREST 


Massive timber and the animals of the 
forest predominated in the former culture of 
these people of the Northwest. Sculptures 
conformed to the shape and nature of the 
logs—-and designs were symmetrical geo 
metric animal forms of bold abstraction 

Shown here are Siwash Indians of Van 
couver Island 

Their modern handicrafts include basketry 
spinning, weaving, and knitting, taught to 
them by the first white settlers 


INDIANS OF THE DESERT 


In the desert and mesa lands of the South 
west, the Navajo, Hopi, and Pueblo Indian 
found silver, copper, and turquoise The 
Navajo was probably the most prolific user 
of silver and turquoise, though silver jewelry 
of early origin is also attributed to some of 
the Pueblo dwellers—especially the Zuni 
whose silverwork was more intricate and of 
lighter weight than that of his nomad neigh 
bor to the North 

Today, government schools are aiding all 
of the Southwest Indians in perpetuating the 
native jewelry of each particular group 

Another indigenous art of the Navajo 
which seems to belong to him exclusively is 
sand painting—a design of which is shown 
in this exhibit at the Cleveland Museum of 
Ar Blanket weaving, also an important 
craft of the Southwest Indian, was introduced 
by the early Spanish settlers 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


Skins and feathers are typical of 
the indigenous materials favored 
by the tepee-dwelling Plains 
Indians of Central and Northeast 
United States 

Beadwork, among the oldest 
of Indian crafts, was originally 
worked with seeds, shells, and 
porcupine quills. Glass beads, in 
troduced by the early traders, were 
eagerly adapted by the Indians 
because of their brilliance and 
color. The craft has continued to 
flourish and reached an apex of 
perfection with the Plains Indians 

Shown here is an exhibit of 
Sioux Indian crafts, including ar 
row case, scalp shirt, and war 
bonnet, at the Cleveland Museum 
of Ar Sioux beadwork is 
among the finest 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST 


A primitive indian rock 
carving pictograph 
from Manaimo, Van 
couver Island British 
Columbia. This art the 
early Indian cultures all 
had in common Sim 
ilar rock carvings are t 

be found among rocks 
caves, and upon cliffs 
of California Utah 
Wyoming, New Mex 

co, and Arizona. (See 
SCHOOL ARIS, No 
vember 1949.) The 
geometric torms and 
symbols are similar t 

those employed by 
primitive man the 


world over 


ft 
t y 
tee "n well a ee the 
by the Haida Indians 
rt tie » Though th 
f the der tr 
with totem art by rc 


fashioned for her 





At Thunderbird Park in Victoria, British Columbia, is a collection of different types of totem pole arved 
uses. Left to right: a house post; a heraldic totem; a welcome figure; a memorial pole with solitary eagle 


by various tribes for various 
a potlatch pole; and a 


mortuary pole with coffin in cavity behind frontal board, and beover at base 


ART OF THE TOTEM POLE 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast of Canada or to the 
Alaska Panhandle find great delight in the totem 
poles carved by the Indians in the 19th Century 
These massive wood carvings of cedar express the artistic 
craftsmanship of the coastal Indians, an art which reached 
its zenith about 1850 
Nowhere in the world were totem poles carved save 
on that strip of coast from Vancouver north to Wrangell 
They extended inland perhaps o hundred miles, up the 
Nass, Skeena, and Bella Coola Rivers. But the best 
carvings were those of the Haida Indians of the Queen 
Charlotte and Prince of Wales Islands 
Although the totem poles look very old, few of those 
now standing in their original positions are more than 
60 to 80 years of age. At abandoned Tanoo in the 
Queen Charlottes, you may find traces of the original 
red, black, and green paint which the native artists made 
from minerals mixed with the oil of salmon eggs. It is 
a soft, flat paint, very difficult to duplicate today 
Many totem poles remain in their original position 
crowded by lush forest growth, weakened by rain and 
wind and insect attacks, and ready to topple. But quite a 
number have been transferred to museums across the world 


LYN HARRINGTON 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


others repaired and placed in public parks in Victoria 
Vancouver, and Prince Rupert, and inland at Kitwanga 
Many in Alaska, as at Ketchikan and Wrangell, are 
reproductions of poles too far decayed for restoration 

There may be totem poles for your study in your local 
museum, and certainly in your national museum. Or you 
may have the opportunity of seeing them in the parks 
mentioned The supreme satisfaction is to track them 
down on the lonely beaches’ or riverbanks where they 
first were set up 

The stories carved on the totem poles are like illus- 
trations in a book. They recall the story to you. If you 
have not read the story they give you a clue to the subject, 
even if the book is in a foreign language. But only 
when you read the words, do the pictures convey their 
full meaning; so that to read a totem pole accurately 
requires considerable knowledge of Indian lore. Even 
the Indians don't always agree on the interpretation! 

A few hints will increase your understanding, however, 
and your enjoyment. The oldest poles, of course, were 
carved with the simplest of tools, clam shells, stones, and 
the use of fire. Later Indian artists had simple iron tools, 
such as the axe and adze to work with. This speeded up 
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the work, and reduced the cost. Many of the common 
people, as well as the aristocracy, could aHord to have 
totem poles carved for them 

There were six main types of totem poles. The memorial 
pole was erected for a dead chief, those erected in honor 
of a new house when a huge potla’ h party was given 
the ridicule pole, set up to embarrass a rival or a debtor 
the heraldic pole something like a oat f arms. the 
mortuary pole, on which a coffin rested, and the house 
pillar, which might be part of the framework, or a separate 
Jecorative pole at the entrance 

The figures on the poles vaned of « ure with the 
purpose of the pole, and with the owner. No two are 
rests of both 


the man and his wife, with no signiticance attached to 


identical The heraldi« pole usually bore 


their relative positions 

No one dared use another moans crest without per 
mission, which was rarely granted. But such a motif 
might be won in battle, or through marriage. For instance 
ne clan at Kitwanga through their connections with the 
astal people, acquired the right to have Starfish and 


Halibut as well as Beaver on their crest 


You would have no difficulty in recognizing Starfish 
which is flat to begin with Others would be much harder 


Part of the confusion is because some of the figures are 


naturalistic, some conventionalized, and some mythical 
beings. They had to be fitted on the rounded pole, and so 
were fiquratively split up the back and flattened out. The 
limbs might be rearranged to fit the space, just as you 

nventi ynalize a f| wer and with the same disregard 
for perspective. Frog may be as large as Wolf, since it is 


equally important as a crest 


At Kitwanga, repaired totem poles stand along the dusty 
road. In some cases there is a naturalistic treatment in the 
design of the figures 


Bear is often confused with Beaver, but the latter has 
which help 
cross-hatched broad tail is folded up in front of him, and 


recoanition teatures Usually Beaver's 
his two incisor teeth are prominent. Often he holds a stick 
in his forepaws. Wolf, too, looks much like Bear, but his 

Mountain Hawk is 
recognized by the beak curved back between his teeth 
Raven by the powerful long beak, unlike the slender 


snout is considerably longer 


Crane; Owl and Grouse are hard to diferentiate 
Halibut may resemble Killer Whale 


But Whale us sally has fins mortised onto the carving 


at first glance 


separately. Sometimes human faces are carved to indicate 
joints, or W hale s b! whole Even Indians find it difficult 
sometimes to distinguish between Seal and Sculpin 

The desiaqn was ge ymetrically balanced throughout 
even where the figures are carved in full relief. Some of 
the native artists crowded figure s into every space on the 
pole the front. that is. for the desian rarely goes all the 
way around, and only sketchily at best. Sometimes one 
figure is found at the base of a pole, a series of rings 


evenly spaced at ve. with the crest at the top. as at Yan 


; : ar j 
and Skideaate in the Queen Charlotte Islands 

The workmanship and style yt carving diter consider 
ably from tribe to tribe, and even from village to village 


The rer les at Kitwan in the inter ror Br tish C lumbia 
are much more intricate than those at Kitwan 30, just 5 
miles away A similoa vie nce is noticeable in the 
Charlottes. for the carvin« mshewa is much cruder 
than that at Skedans. just a ss the inlet. The poles of the 
Alaskan Indians « arry many ideas borrowed trom the 
white man. for instan top hatted At raham a ncoin 
and beards t 

The art form lf is « jy. But knowing 


interest 





A “ridicule” pole on Shakes Island, Wrangell, Alaska. A 
replica of the roost and frogs carved by some Tlingit artist 
long ago, Chief Shakes had this subject carved and 
erected to force payment of a debt for living expenses of 
three women whose crest was the Frog 


This section of a pole at Tanoo tells of the time when two 
little boys killed a frog, and so brought on their death 
Streams of tears run from grandfather's eyes, ending in the 
heads of the children while he clasps the frog's legs 


The story may be simple, or very complicated. Some 
have continued from one house post to the next, telling 
the story in four installments. Another pole may depict 
several stories, with no indication of where one stops and 


another starts. Or a few non-essential figures may be 


carved in to fill an empty space. But the carved figures are 
jogs to the memory, rather than a film unrolling before the 
eves. Even the Indians have forgotten many of the 
stories. Also, since stories and designs were family 
property, no one else could use them. Even today, the 
Indian hesitates to tell another family's story 

You read the figures of a tale-bearing totem from the 
top down. The famous Sun and Raven pole near Ketchi- 
kan, for instance represents two incidents in the ad- 
venturous career of Raven, the Creator. Figures are Raven 
before the flood, with the Sun around his head and his 
wings outspread children of Sun representing Raven's visit 
in the home of the Sun during the flood; Face of the Sun 

The second adventure begins without a break, with the 
fish, whom Raven asked to help the people he had 
created; Frog at the bottom brought up earth from the 
flood to make dry land once more 

But even with an incomplete knowledae of Indian 
legend and tribal lore and religion, the totem poles 
attract the artist, the student, and the tourist. Even a little 
knowledae of the meaning behind the outsize wood 
carvings adds to the appreciation of this unique and 
indigenous art of the West Coast natives 


These poles at Shakes Island have been carved as exact 
replicas of Kadishan poles which were beyond repoir 
Main figures at left are hawk, chief holding ‘copper 
owl, frog, and human figure. The right pole is topped by a 
watchman, then raven with child, and a human with seal is 
supported by an owl 
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MASKS 


CATHERINE M. MURPHY 
Head of Art Department, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


planned for the next project in our second year art 
class when, at the psychological moment, a splen- 
did new art film with definite artistic quality and un- 
questionable educational value came for our approval 


A LESSON on papier-mache masks had been 


The timely arrival of ‘The Loon’s Necklace,” a film 
with a unique presentation of authentic ceremonial masks 
carved by the Indians of British Columbia, proved to be 
just the inspiration needed. The masks are striking in 
design and color, and in their ability to portray person- 
ality and emotion. The film also served as an effective 
introduction to our problem of making masks 

The story 1s typical of many Indian legends which tell 
how birds and animals acquire their distinguishing char 
acteristics. It is a delightful example of the legend as a 
type of literature, graphically presented in full color, and 
an excellent incentive for the study of art forms of various 
Indian cultures. Besides these characteristics it serves, as 
in my class, as an effective introduction to a study of the 
history and meaning of masks. Rich color photography 
delightful narration, and effective backaround music 
make this a most use ful and thoroughly charming film 


About four hundred students in the art department saw 
and enjoyed the film. It was shown twice to the class 
which was planning the mask project. They were espe 
cially intriqued and anxious to get fo work on their own 
creations 


A class of thirty enthusiastic students started to work 
using each other's faces to construct the foundations of 
the masks. This was accomplished by the use of thin 
dustcloth material placed over the face, and formed into 
shape by the use of butcher-tape pasted on the cloth 
Several layers were pasted on in various directions, fol 
lowing the outline of the features of the face In some 
instances it covered padding put on to accentuate bulging 
cheeks or a large nose or some feature that was especially 
emphasized in the student's design. For this they used 
soft cloth, tissue paper, and cotton batting 

After the mask foundation had dried and stiffened, 
strips of papier-maché were applied. The papier-mache 
was made of newspaper soaked in a mixture of wheat 
paste and water This procedure of course, took several 
days, most of the students working two forty-minute 
periods a day on the project 

he design and color schemes which were planned in 
advance were then applied to the masks, decorated with 
tempera paint and finally varnished. In many cases the 
masks were embellished with rope or wool for hair, and 
other materials were also used to complete the decoration 

The results were most ingenious and clever, and definite 
Indian influence from viewing the film, ‘The Loon's Neck 
lace,’’ could be seen in the masks created 

The project designing, constructing and decorating 
the masks—was a three-week project, students meeting 
every day for a double forty-minute period 
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SIXTH GRADE 
TOTEM POLES 


JANICE G. SMITH 
Buffalo, New York 


STUDY of Indian Life in the Great Northwest was 
especially interesting to our sixth grade In the art 
class we discussed the unique custom among the 
Indian tribes al ng the n thern Pac ific Coast of British 
Columbia and southern Alaska, of carving huge totem 
is es to tell the history of their tribes We found that 
these strange carvinas told stories of what happened to th. 
Indian familis their wars and nquests, journeys, and 


adventures 


We learned of the animals. fish. and birds. the spirits 


t which were w rshippe | by the clans We learned th hi 
the pc les were made of the trunk and heavy limbs of 
edar trees and that they were br ghtly < | red with 
paints made } red clays and powdered rocks mixed 
with | extracted trom fish f nally. we discussed the 
omparison of the totem pole to the Eur pean < it-o? 
arms 
In makin 3 our fotem poles in the art class, we sketched 
bur designs on a strip about one-third of the length of the 
12- by 1B-inch manila paper After crayoning the de 
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signs. we rolled ind pasted the paper int nq tube 
The na bird wings can als °) be pasted totherc A circie 
approximately 4 inches in diameter was cut trom colored 

nstruction paper and an inner circle was t out. the 
size f the tube. for the base To attach the base, we 


evenly slit the bottom f the tube about tive times and 


to'ded back the tabs The tube was then ted tr ugh 
th h tr t 1d pasted If 3 7) t 

rat td f ted to the bottom + +} totem ¢ a rn 
Pf stand mor ' 














Je by side in the vast expanses of Southwest desert and 


her 


mesa lands dwell tw t our major groups of North Amer 
an Indian The PUEBLO INDIAN who comprises the 
many towns of Indian dwellers scattered from Northern Ariz 
na to Southern New Mex are descendants of the early 
ave dwellers or Mimbres who gradually moved from the 
high mesa and caves to the fertile river valleys when the 
Jangers of other marauding trit was over. Their homes 
' ng t some as multiple dwellings thers a 
pendent ts within a governed civic area where 
homes have been built and rebuilt, for generations. Pottery is 
made chiefly by the women and me lver jewelry by 
the n 
Right. A woman of Santa Clara Pueblo climbs 
3partment ladder with the water supply atop her head 








INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST — PUEBLO AND NAVAJO 


Left! NAVAJO mothers and children live a traditional life 


The Navajo's is a very different culture from his Pueblo 
neighbor. His home is constructed of logs and mud for 
temporary use. He is a nomad and, following his flocks 
ndependentiy or in small groups he wanders over the 
desert, abandoning and rebuilding as conditions dictate 


superstitions and religious taboos will cause o Navajo t 

move and rebuild his home. He will never build upon the 
ruins of an ancestor's home The women spin their native 
wool and weave it into blanket The men are the silver 
smiths and turquoise drillers, and children are trained 


early to tend the sheer 


A Nava man gives directions as he stands beside his 


log and earth hogan 
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3.5 
* 
JOHN F. RIOS, Department of Art Outline by DOROTHY RATTS 
Phoenix College, Arizona Isaac School, Phoeniz, Arizona 
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servance of nature. The serenity of the American Indian 
ulture has proven favorable to the development of lasting 
handicrafts. Pottery, jewelry, and weaving are among the 


surviving arts of the tribal man 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE ON 
ARIZONA INDIANS 
(DIVISION OF UNIT ON SOUTHWEST) 


l. Objectives. The GENERAL AIMS are to broaden 
the interest of fourth grade children in relation to their own 
state (Arizona); and to understand something of what the 
Indians of Arizona have given to the world in the past 
and their part in the life of Arizona and the world today 


SPECIFIC AIMS are to acquaint the children with the 
life and customs of Arizona Indians; to develop apprecia 
tion for the culture of the Indians; to help children realize 
how the Indian adjusted to environment; to provide 
situations which will ocquaint the children with several 
sources of information; to provide for individual differ 
ences and self-expression: and t provide tor group 
ictivity and cooperation 


ll. Possible Approaches. A story or book about 
Indian life could be read to the class: a display can be 
made of Indian pictures taken from ‘Arizona Highways 
magazine; an exhibit of Indian articles such as beads 
baskets pottery jewelry dolls. etc. could be arranged 
children who have visited Indian reservations or ruins 
ould give reports 


ill. Planning Period. Movies and film strips would 
develop a background. Encourage discussion, children 
raise proble d evesic Th D nacen Gane 
raise prodvDiems and questions ( nis will cover three t 
tour days ) Write questions n the board Ora mize 
questions with the h ip >t the class int larger are 


1S 


nterest. List tribes and have class locate tribes on a larg: 
utline map of Arizona Pima Apache Maricopa 
Papago Navajo Hopi, Havasupa Hualapai, Yaqui 
and Yuma Choose tribes for research the Navajo is the 
argest and best known. The class could be divided int 
ommittees to consider problems such as: location, climate 
tood clothing homes, customs and ceremonies occupa 
tion and transportation education lanquage art and 
music, and famous people—Cochise and Geronimo are tw 


IV. Activities. READING AND LANGUAGE 
First make a study outline Use of reference books will be 
earned in informative reading in encyclopedias, et For 
t asurable reading there are many stores, poems, myths 
egends, etc Brief daily reports can be written. Material 
should be organized and filed for use. There can be ora 
reports on certain phases clothing eremonies, custom 

cupations of boys na girls history of tribes how the 
eruption of Sunset Crater affected Indian life 


Dramatiz ition of Ind an life uld be written and pre 
ented ing play Letters of thanks for he p obtained from 
utside sources should be written, as well as invitations tc 

a speaker, and letters to parents inviting them to the 
exhibit. A scrapbook can be made, and poems written 
about the Indians Keep up to date with the bulletin 
t ard There will be group disc USSIONS ON ifems of nterest 
Bibliographies can be made 


SPELLING. Select most likely words to be used, | 


spelling list. Learn to spell words peculiar to this unit 


MUSIC List the records of Indian music and learn t 


sing Indian songs 








Miss Barbara Benenato, fourth grade teacher at Isaac 
School in Phoenix, selects outstanding drawings from her 
students’ work with the aid of three young Indians. The 
little girl at her right is a Pima 





Cheerful fifth and sixth graders at the Phoenix Indian 
School watch their teacher, Miss Ethel M. Rowe, adjust 
their Navajo display 





Indian jewelry display showing the differences in the 
modern silverwork of the Southwest Indian. Lower row 
bracelet, brooch, and buckle are by Hopi students 
mosaic necklace and brooch are Zuni; and the bracelet 
and squash blossom necklace are Navajo 
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ARITHME TIC ¢ ompare oreas t tribe 
Arizona compare popviation w th ther inhabitants of 
Arizona Est mote the month y cost tor a fom y tf 
? live on ao reservation f na t how na ago indiar 
were known to live in Arizona. How muct nger w 


this than white men first came 


ART MA ke Murals and drawing ystrating a phase 


t lite of a particular tribe Clay model people and 
y aes. Construct he gans and pueblos, surr nding them 
with typical vegetation ( ut n jetties lr Won L 
action, make an Indian scrapbook; and nstruct 
Ind ”n vil age yf paper 

OTHER ACTIVITIES ( ect Indian art ror 


jisplay, play Indian games Visit stores having Indiar 


uticles tor sale. if possibile, visit shops where Indian weav 


er ind silversmiths are emp! y< d Grind rm in. the 
Indian tashion Learn some Indian word If possibl 
nvite Indians ¢ demonstrate some native ratts and 


jances Make simpie pottery Show movie film stric 
slides. and other visual aid matena ind visit museum 


nthe vicinity 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. Plan and give an 
In Vian program wrife invitations ispiay art work ana 
jive talks on Indian lite Write and present an origin 
play n this top: hold a round-table discussion 


V. Evaluating Results. Hove a 


activity that will review ideas, tacts 


culminating 
Ind at neralizati n 
yained in this activity. Write summaries of different phases 
f the study of Arizona Indians. Give objective tests 
vering important points Question parents as ft hild 
nterest in the unit Note 
Ariz na Ce mpare beginning w rk anda work done at the 


ntinued interest in Ind ans ot 
nclusion of the unit Observe improvement in 
expression also obs rve indiv dual traits in initiative 
peration, and responsibility Note use of acquired study 
techniques Note any persona! ar wth in shy ch ldren 


Avit 
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the garden, just as the Indians, our first irrigators, had done hundreds 
of years ag The plans complete, our discussion turned to the 
kinds of materials we would need to build each part of the setup 
We already had a heavy four-by-four-foot piece of cardboard as a 
base The problem which | had not been able to solve in thinking 
through the work myself was how to build the tall mesa and buildings 
atoo it. As! have so often done when a solution to a classroom 
problem eludes me, | turned to the group for the answer. Old hands 
at papier-mache work, the children’s first thought was to use this as 
the medium for the plains, mesa, and village. But as the discussion 
progressed they began fo see even more handicar sin using paprer 
mache than | had In the first place, a huge quantity would be 
required—they did not relish spending hours cutting all those strips 
' paper And then. one child pointed out that because the 
material would have to be used in bulk, especially to form the mesa 
there was grave danger that it would never dry through and would 
end as a moldy mess. Finally, the realists in the group objected that 





papier-mache did not have the sandy appearance that the real 
un-dried land and mud-brick dwellings had. We were stumped 
Well then piped up one youngster if we want everything to 
| k sandy, let se sand 
Hoot f derision tollowed this suggestion because anyone 
knows that sand won't stick together | quieted the hoots with 
What w 4 stick the sand together 
Silence | was beginning to see the light, but wanted the children 
t ee it for themselves 
What ed to cover walls today, in place of the mud that the 
Indians used | asked 
Plaster, of rse! 
That aftern n was busily spent in experimenting with sand and 
B U | L DI U E H LO plaster to find the right consistency for our project This entailed 
i J / \ . measuring different quantities f sand, water, and plaster—an 
arithmet lesson come alive! We finally concluded that an equal 
amount of plaster and sand with enough water to make a mushy 


SARAH R. GOODHEIM nnisency would do the mc 


But—we hit another snag. It would take so much of our grour 











Kew Gardens, New York allowance to pay for all the plaster we would need for the massive 
mesa and those towering pueblos. Problem: How to save money 
We sat and thought. Suddenly one of the children said, ‘You know 
those pueblos | k a lot like boxes 
[ UIRIN } ent study of early life in the Southwest, my second Boxes! The children saw the point more quickly than | did. We 
D yraders becarn entranced with the Puebl Indians They began collecting boxes. The school superintendent gave us a big 
med to feel a particular kinship with these Indians because cardboard one for the mesa, and the kitchen supplied us with milk 
they have lived for aas n dwellings very much like r modern containers for the dwellings. By simply piling those boxes on top of 
spartment | es, where most of the children in the class live today ne another and covering them with our mixture of plaster and sand 
And when the ame for to demonstrate what we had learned we had our mesa and village, looking as solid as the earth the 
. tud th hildren unanimously voted to build a repr riqinal ones had been made of. While the plaster on the ‘plains 
duction of a Puet Indian villaae The next question was how was still wet, we grooved in our stream and irrigation system. Then 
h die to tha Mee of Mel Hines ns Ble Veh Cm came pipe-cleaner Indians, stick-ladders, and the final paint job 
b y m dioramas of Pueblo villages, gave When we were finished, we turned out the lights, beamed a flash 
. . ' B hs asnted to look. Our first step was light on our model, and sat down to behold our handiwork. There 
to draw up plans which included the mesa with the village perched was @ moment of awed silence in the classroom. We felt trans 
' ae ar Ss mmunity gardens on the plains below, and the ported to the land of high mesas and distant horizons. Our miniature 
tream of water which would. we decided, be diverted to irrigate village was for all the world like a real pueblo 
. th 
19 
' and 


























A DESIGN LESSON 
FROM THE MIMBRES 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


T SEEMS almost incredible that as far back as 950 to 
1000 A.D.. five centuries before the time of Columbus 
Mimbres. de 


veloped in our own American Southwest. To be precise 


a school of brilliant decorators, the 


the locale of this community was chiefly along the 
Mimbres River valley in what is 
Mexico, approximately eighteen miles west of the present 
yilver City Archaeologists who have excavated here or 
who have made collections of the Mimbres art, regard it 


as some 


now Gront County New 


of the most beautiful and interest nq pottery 
ever made 

We can imagine a strikina contrast betwe en the physi 
| appearance of the American artists in the famous art 


lonies in New Mexic 
who lived in the neighboring Mimbres art col yny Could 


today and that of the ancients 
we have visited the latfer. we would have bserved dark 
| 


j { r 
nned Indians engaged part-time n tarmina aiona the 


wiands of the river. hunting. and gathering wild dto 


hels t the family larder aside from their pottery industry 
We miaht have en; »yed the thrill t sitting down with 
those artists at work alona a sunny w sl of a puet | like 
building. We would have noted that the men clad in 
breech cloths and the women wearing blankets, fringed 

wshe und sandals, worked industriously moulding and 
firina potte ry and « xpertly ds rating the white. x ished 

faces usually with a black piqment—altogether a 

rtul picture 

Wdaly nouvuanh pract y 111 th pottery t k the 

} 7) an wi pr + hs y | t th r n b jgrial re 


In identally, betore placement w th the dead 


mon 


the Mimbres customarily punched a hole in the pot. It is 


believed the purpose was to release the spirit of the vessel 
which was nsidered a part t the artist wh made it 
The dotted ling n the deer on the relé ite page inaicates 
n che toration A 1 matter t histor 1} tact. had 
t not ct n ustom y t b y th sar trom the 
Jepredation tw ther, th re wor tart w | 
v t na t dust today nd tortunat y | t 
th trang stom t untry fh } >| t n na 
mbder of rmuseums 
The unusual technique of this prehistor ut, the tineness 
t decoration and marked originality are the despair of 
the modern desianer. The Mimbres exercised such sure 
na racy f Jrowing na pacing that in ne 
xome le twenty-seven nes were Jrown in a band less 
than tw nches in width. Inasmuch as the y must have used 
nly the fine fr nae f a yucca stem for a brush as do the 
Pueblo Indian artists today, the fact adds t jr marve 
f their skill. Furthermore. of special interest to us today 


the Mimbres’ art vita swittly direct and rhythmic 





that it has been said to ‘epitomize the newest modern 
theories about art.’ 

The illustrations herewith exhibit o few representatives 
of the two types of Mimbres design, both equally remark 
able; the geometric (right-hand circular figures on op 
posite page) and the naturalistic to be noted as parts of 
other examples 
formalized 


The naturalistic designs are charming 


reatures beautifully composed—birds, animals, fish 
fowls, frogs, bats, snails, turtles, caterpillars, grasshoppers 
bugs, and other life forms, these often ornamented with 
geometric motifs, all of which fascinate children. The 
drawinas of people sometimes used have given us clues 
as to clothing and activities of that time 

The geometric or conventional elements employed by 
the Mimbres include key figures, scrolls, chequer patterns 
wavy, serrated, and cribbed lines, some of these showing 
the influence of textiles 

Strangely in the Twelfth Century these people van 
ished. No one knows why they left or what was their new 
location. They may have moved south and become 
assimilated with other peoples 

Of what value can the art of the Mimbres (and other 
Indian arts) be to elementary education? The following 


may well be considered 


1. Appreciation. Mimbres decorative art, as with 
any great art, can be a source of appreciation of the fine 
and beautiful, for such development of appreciation is a 


I 4 
means toward wholesome emotional enjoyment in life 


2. Intellectual Stimulation. In the case of the 
Mimbres story, as with many an art story the history is 
not only interesting but each such episode builds, brick 
by brick, an understanding of our America’s great past 
which has made the present possible and the more intel 
ligible 


— 


- 
1 
' 
' 
' 
} 
! 
' 





A fine example 


| Mimbres decorative design 


which combines geometric pattern with life forms 
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PERMANENT SAND PAINTING 


An Applied Design Activity Suited to Intermediate and Upper Grades 


ISABELLE ANTHONY. Santa Cruz, California 


URING the st dy of an Indian unit. the subject hard with the ¢ 
sand painting intna | sever | members , ur bibtr the rat va 
' ‘ lass s ) ' was selects it ese rch th » . n 
| , 
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INDIANS OF THE SOUTHEAST — SEMINOLE 





THE SEMINOLES LEARN A LOST ART 


RUTH WEILER, Erie, Pennsylvania 


HERE is an interesting story connected with the pic Indians in all his field trips. On one such trip near Tampa 
ture r these Sem nole Indians P, rhaps it looks as he came across a pe rfect specimen of antique Indian 
thou 3h the y are far from <¢ ivilizat on but at tually craft a small clay water jug lt was the ¢ nly piece Mr 
they We n Fe deral Highway No 1 leadina rt ht to Lamme had ever excavated intact Me st pieces were 
Miami. F ida. Tourists pass this way by the thousands either cracked ¢ hipped or in traaments The iar was ina 
ry day, anda few of the more cur js Stop to see what Fire state yf preservation, even to the color Mr Lamm 
t le t was quite « lated with his discovery but the Indians $e med 
being t the yer qrour we stopped one wternoon tc Cc ymplete ly disinterested On investigation Mr L yrrievve 
ich tne Se min es at work The y were sc nte rested in f und that not one t these Se minoles king w the firkt prin 
their painting and so intent, that not one stopped to io k c iple of pottery their own art. and one which the y were 
p or to talk to us. Next to their crude, thatched hut was only a few generations removed from. Then and there he 
n modern-lookina buildina itside tf which decided it was time to give them back their lost craft 

t 1 a modern potter's wheel We ambled over to and he would teach it to them 
tiaate ina here is where we heard the Seminoles The little jug now rests in the Florida State Muse um 
tory. trom the tw people wh Knew best how to tell it but a copy >t if has been made and 1S be na sold all over 
My na Mr L imme the cc untry filled with Fle rida h ney ororange marmalade 
Mr. Lamme f many years connected with the State of The shape of the juag is as pleasing and modern to look at 
f nda Archaec gica society nad worked with as it was 700 years ago when the or ginal juq was molde d 
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When the Lammes realized that their Indian triends of tiny pieces of sred materia yps | 
third and fourth generation Indians, knew nothing of the purchase at the commissary. Some of the 
ft of pottery, they immediately rectified this matter by made trom as many as 2,500 pieces, a retully ¢ 
ihe purchos 'asmal! potter s whee! ond large quantities into a pattern Color is placed over t formina 
f y Then the y patiently taught the Seminoles the beautiful pattern, almost too fne to wear. Even the tiny 
t ort with t which thew toretathers could not have babies wear these skirts—boys and girls alike Mother 
kept? r se The ot In yions are very apt with their hands may spend days fash: oning one tiny sarment und if 
t was not nq betore some had mastered the potter s litthe-junior gets h mself muddy, it doesn't seem to matte: 
whee The painting was fun and easy for them, as they We did not see one child reprimanded for any reasor 
r and have a natural eye tor desiqn and com P, rhaps because the Indians have had -_ h taker 
f t Th y w spend hours painting a small, intricate trom them. they appreciate the ttle they hav Whatever 
potters | squares and triangles on a tiny piece of ay the reasons, we remarked that we had never seen suct 
lin mear ttle ? them 1 a6 Nn t the blew thinas f happy gathering Every ne seemed 1 shint nottery 
hich they have muct making was a holiday Of course. the shop was nearby 
The e In tar we yw me troma wae reservation } yr the sale f the w es but n ne seemed 1 
not tar away It y leave their families at home, and are whether or not the rushing traffic paused to buy 
} sht to the ttle shop each day, t learn clay work The Lammes are doing a wonderful thing with th 
na t paint pottery Some | the venturesome come smal! group f Indians. Ce rtainly the indion ; ia 
na t vatch but. as a whole, the women stay at home every minute of their time spent tside th ma ane 
nd sew sborate skirts and shirts trom many thousands Shop on Federal Highway N 1 
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CENTRAL AND NORTHEAST — PLAINS INDIAN 


“HE largest and most popularly ele 
brated ar UL f Indians n America '§ 
that known as the Plains Indian. Hundreds 
f tribes of Central and Northeast United 
States and Canada comprised this group 
t tepee awe llina pe ople Though now 
parse in number and scattered in popula 
tion, such common customs as the feather 
headdress. skin tents or tepee dwellings 
ind bows and arrows keep these Indians 


assified and forever foremost as typically 


symbol t the Indian of North America 
r Hint the , y hye A lr ' 
na ash n n bow and a “ 





At the Br kiyn Chil 

dren Museum t 

tacts with actual Indian 
regalia develops fan 
tasy nto educational 
understanding Here 
children may try on the 
witch doctor's bearskin 
and mask or wear a 
feather headdress and 
examine their prede 
essors peace pipe and 
weapons to their hearts 


ontent 














HANDICRAFTS FROM THE OJIBWAY 


GISELA COMMANDA, A.R.CA. 


hom 











hown at the exhiditions 


y sara 
actua: figure 


THUNDER BOY. My favorite, a primitive with all a 


primitive s charm. namea The nder Re y 


c J with himsell, at the present he is impervious fo or 


ntu t most else He is dressed as a dancer n not 


war dancer—bdut a traditional costume 
ments dreamed up by the Indians who a 
artists the tine mbdination t light 
feathers. He wears a ‘‘bustl. ittached t 
back yes, bust s the correct word 


of fe ather adorn 





e appre c 
ona wind n 
his t t ot the 
1d rosettes t 


malier teathers af shoulders and wrists All have beaded 


nters. On his head is the fam 


nvented and perfected by the Ojibway 


ves The winas he holds in his hands 


a 


sther roach 
In Jians them 


so traditiona 


were trom birds shot by catapult & yan Indian t y t nine 


who wanders over the reserve with a catapult and reminds 


re ra cross betwee naprmitiv faun ang a provd worr r 


Huntina is evide ntly his career. He wears tattered breeche 


ana sh rt ana scramble 5 at Sut the r KS bare } ted 
DEMURE LITTLE LADY. My ‘‘demure little lady of 
the w 1s,’ shy, princessly, and full of charm The exact 
particulars of fringed bucksin dresses f the Oj oway 
women is not now know iher was. however ym 
paratively little di#erence in the Indian dresses from coast 


coast, but they were always below the 


t knee, leggings 
n winter but not in summer She wears also white un 
moked ¢t kskin-beaded m asins trimmed with white 
t Her moss bag baby wier WaS made in traditiona 
tyle by a woman down in the In von V lla } It cea 
p the tront with buck skin thon 1S The bat y is packed in 
th a part r kind of dried moss which was brought 


to me by a sma Indian t y of six wh had heard | was 


nokina the yrier na presumed | w id need moss 
\ HIE i; The Ln ré ted hereditary an inte yent 
t wnt man Am na In yan we ¢ kin 1s. os amona us 
t m th m t ¢c mitiv t enti. nt lect 1) type 
dut 5 L 3 th { sr The hief wear 1 chiet s 
r Ida feaa teath nh as were invented by the 
f indian 10 sO muct \ 1 by other tribes they were 
| r the ntry VU] Dw 1ys had a pe Wand 
Hractiv r 1dares t their vi } rclet of beaver ht 
vith + teathers standina p I m it The ‘ We TE set 
ny ) A . rr : that they wive 1 attrac 
tively in the wind. Howev th wer iter superseded 
oy tr 1a t th lr tr 3 r tne Ind in. the 
x 1 hav ' bt nr wn teathers at the risk 
rh my teathers t ] w nowever, o part 
KING rcr \ n dotaineda ir If try n p 
f f 5 >) K 7 y na Ind li not orave yet 
} the ¢ nt ever king ahead, watching the 
ind tar hor , minh whit horse at t r ‘ 
) 3 y na ng (n >| of m n th ne that 
| vid in ther nd it y ( sth ndrt h of 
aa) ton r honda r Ww h ha ust shot the 
A ri nam K al li the nin Unboway 
INDIAN BOWS AND ARROWS 
Mot L } j ‘. J twir 








go in for archery unless you have an expensive bow and 
arrows, and a printed bull's-eye placard. So | went down 
to Lake Nips ising Ojibway Indian Reserve to find out 
how an In yon le armed ar hery 

| ofered a small sum to any little Indian boys wh 
cared to make me bows and arrows. The youngest bow 
and arrow makers were six years sld and their little bows 
were four inches | yng, the biqager boys made biager ones 
No sooner had they finished school and supper than they 
came and sat on the woodpile of cedar loas behind my 
tent and worked till it grew dark 

The little be ys would shoot their he avy headed. safe 
blunt arrows | can still see them, Icoking up into the 
sunset waiting for the little arrows to fall, or better still 
shooting them over my tent 

The knives they used for carving were any knives the y 
were lucky enough to have sometimes enormous butcher 


knives which were hard to use on the tiny bows; others 


nly had blunt household knives The best were small 
hunting knives 

Their bows improved with experience and became 
uwved and well shaped: the y practiced with them. tox 
There was no particular way t standing anything was 
used for a target. a tin can for instance, and they soon 
became good shots 

How to Make a Bow: Make ao miniature one first 
Jouble notch it at each end to tie the cord—it is | oped 
at one end and tied at the ther so it can be adjusted; se« 
that the piece two d is nott o dry and will n break 
when you bend it (soaking is sometimes helpful) 


The Arrow—as straight as you can make it with a 





heavy blunt. flat for satety Indians are very 


partic ular abc ut that ana aroove the ther eng t fit 
the string Any string will do tor a start but ve ry strong 
twine is best 

Feathers at the end of the arrow. alth ugh an improve 
ment, are not essential, and many a boy of the present 
generation of Indians has brought home small! game hit by 


unfeathe red arrows 


As you use your dow $ you learn its detects you make 
new nes and improve n them. in ta t by the time you 
can hit with it you will pr bably know a areat deal mor 
about bows and arrows than the fellow wh alw sys 
b vaht his archery sets fr ym a store and does not know 


how to repair them himself 
The phot graph sh ws some t the t ws and arrows 
made by these Indian b« ys The eldest bow moker was 


twelve year d and the laraest 3-foot bow is + these 














ys taught themse! 








Ives.) If you can make a bow as fine as BIRCHBARK CANOES 
his you will be very g J indeed Chancing to step int a cr ry | saw 
what | had been looking for ein in mode 
MINIATURE BIRCHBARK BASKETS VE A i Rl” ORT EA NY 
The se beautilul little miniature baskets are made The girls enjoyed making these moes Tk reqular 
birchbark L/ne 1s painted with native Amer ”n Indi nn nes we made in 13s were 1 |} t nau nec é t 
yrnet ne has minute garden ind t a h scenes. the bark and sewn A arvea w Jen stric n Ich Ve } 
third represents Canadian bush sce nery and desian and the top edges, was made t thin stri¢ t 1 1a jar 
the re Wwe adorned with tults of red w (of which | had a sackh me times th tside strips 
Birchbark tor « raMwork is not yet n the market tor were whittied strips r wil w from a nearby w | The 
h ls in Canada but Ih pe that it very nwill t top strips t w 1 wer iwttached to the dark and kept in 
The meth 1 tor a square basket me Part y t posit 1 Dy sewing Ov them. The tw eats wer } t 
nyers of birchbark so that they are not t thick. Cuta arved cedar and once put in. kept th r tior 
piece , nches § juore anda told nt nine é qual part In their wn tree time f jents wer en ying themselves 
The entre square is the bottom Pp st the four >| squar making tiny moes with neat irveda tt paddies t 
up till thers ners touch and the in-between squar N edar The center one y Ww not edged 1d ha 
fuck in laced seat t plast thonaing 
A doubled-over strig t bark | oinding set ver the It was a surpris nda 3 ynt, to tind most of my 
iqes and sewn info position. the hand trig t 1s teeling very \dependent j ) +} + xck 
joubled and sewn into position The y had dev ped an ye t t padd 
The + nd basket has a ' uw ba Ind ? trig hasth re N 
wn ft nd it (5) ' rlas r sh + i | idded ver 
After di ration with ¢ ter paint 1 rt of rles painting » luIk sewing fh that t r 
na t lish will preserve the rs oaainst m t The ? it | think that tt r y c + y 4 y 
| t tne rcular basket are of plastic th } making the nn 

















SECOND GRADE 
INDIANS 


LILLIAN PENNINGTON 
Second Grade Teacher 
MRS. EDWIN W. HARTZELL, Art Instructor 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York 


HE Riverdale Country Sch like so many schools 


throughout the country, chose the Plains Indians as 

in integrated activity for the second grade. We feel 
that such studies ofer endless opportunities for exciting 
maginative dramatic play and creative experi 


nces in art. mu ind handicrafts 


In the first week or two we read about the Indians and 
ked at many pictures of them until we felt that we had 
Then we decided that 


pur tepee came to be Four 


me to know their way of life 


we must make a home and s« 


t ts were brought by the children and we all sat Indian 
whion during ur craft period and sewed the sheets 
yether int ne big square. Out of the square we cut a 
oIg hailt-m n shape being « areful to make accurate 





Tomtoms were made of round boxes covered 


with brown paper or paraffin-soaked muslin 





A big tepee made of four sheets 
was the Indians’ classroom home 


measurements, and then we be gant plan the olors and 
the designs from 


all painted with water color paint from the art room, the 


yur reading and pictures When it was 


carpenters came and put up 8-foot p and we wrapped 


our tepee around them and there was our Indian home 

Inside we built a make-believe fire with a light bulb and 
red paper. We hung rugs and corn and som f our Indian 
paraphe rnalia to make it seem c¢ ry 
Now we were reaay ft be Wn livin 3 the Indian lite We 
chose a diHerent family each week to take care of the 
tepee. There was a Big Chief, his Squaw, a B y, a Girl 


two S< outs and a Me Jicine Man Eve y atternoon Big 


Chief we uld be at Indian rhythms on the tom-tom to « all u 
all to put n our headaress: nd met f wwow 
Powwow was a most important time | day because in 
the mee ting we aid our planning and discu na < f ¢ ul 
work There we decided what big Inez Ww “a uld paint 
and how we would paint them WwW 315 d th tone 
we would read and those we would writ vV learned 


songs of Indian flavor with the he Ip tthe m instructor 


We made up, on our wn, spontaneous ceremoni 3/ chants 
by praying for such thing as rainanacaa | hunting 
We thought of all the projects we > n the raft 
period such as: beadwork, bracelets. belts, necklaces 
head bands rings, woven rugs, clay pipe tom-toms all 


the things that we could do as the Indians did them. Of 


course, our ideas were simple 
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f neckioces and Deits we made of tin can tops ond nd m kernels and acorns We mo 4 pind jaome 
f i 
iy Dalls ond « rea yarn /ut tom-toms were round nthe playground And rec we we nterested 
bom with brown paper or muslin soaked in paraltin n Jt projects that we read a great Jeal by t v 
tretched on tog We ed little looms for our beadwork TT; orary corner and at home Wem 1d p hundred 
For the weaving of ul rug we used plast © drink na straws t stones which w strated with syon 
Yorn w 15 tied to the first straw and wos woven back and 
i r Th cuiminatior i the whole project v m nett 
rortn Oetween the straws making G woven strip These . o . t p wa 
i SNOW We worked for man months making m 
ips were then sewed together, mak naa vely rug é ked ny m 5 } 
Puppets of cloth and dressing them with odds and end 
A ‘ 
f the ; ere quite : und « . f 
ra’ ' 7; hings were juite spontans js and alter a materials and fur W ut little silver jews ry trom y 
j ¢ 
r © te ' sah ‘ ‘ " . ‘ j 
w “ t as though we must be Indians ourselves. S paper and ma ttle ry necklaces and headdresses of 
much so, that w arned our ideas through the wh day feathers. We hod nets, and warriors, and hunt med 
A j j j 
Wet kK great pleasure nm learning tf punt with bea 45 ne men, squaws. and all the diterent membe, } 
tribe. Our shop man built a simple Puppet staa { ob, 
pieces of plyw 1. We painted scenery por ind 
hung it on the w 1 Wehad t ttle ter + {ih 
bur Dig One, and a horse ¢ uppet with a troy ind 
ounalo We mposed all KINGS OF stones and invited 
Iudiences trom th. rest t the 5 3 nd th c nic ¢ 
me and en; y ur £ lay with us 
a : 
The sugh Powwow we learned to live toaeth nappily 
t work together ngenially, and to share pleas 
nd our work with one another Somehow +} ner 
made learning the three R's Qa much hapg na rich 
\ f 
expernence We achieved the neness in roww 
around the tepee where we actually bs ume » tribe f 
\ j 
Indians the people wh Ti Jear ¢t tr r t 
A me rican chil jren 
The Plains Indian Tepee 
he making of the F j j ' 4e to 
but one we i well | { wi hed h 
' she f heets ¢ h } , wed togeth ' 
y sheet. Like the India ‘ | 3 \ } y r 
A ‘ oe wa th ‘ th Y 1ha 1 4 
moke flaps w . Th beicd the + { 4 wit 
tings of animals the « th t 
oss about 8 feet ta lo +1 h j W 
tus ter ue tied th toa 
the top. then w + th ' 7g W { 
4s of the base ¢ wid } th w { ’ 
side the ter h 4 +h th 
= } +> , r ’ 4 
J ’ P| 
re ; ht y ) 47 th h» r b fT) 19 } > ; >| 
the hl tk ‘ We Al } Me , > T ; 
tw f the ¢ th . j the } 
After oll the the of 
na - j , hey 
eft tied to the , { } 1 dow » ’ 
i+ j ting th 1 at the t 
here the 7 } j 1 W 4 
i, perma tf th ind t it 
vered with red paper to giv } 
The Pictograph Story 
bH, 3 story writt . the ¢ 1 j 
he pictography the F dio ad th _" h wo 
svitte hide th jer | th ' i. on oh 
fy 6 wing th th { 
tert bev rh f ; } , y A R j 
qUuGw 1 happily t Y yr y 
19. about Big Ch th aht he b j ' hc Beasal, 
his bow and " 4 stored aut ¢ 4 is rn 
ver wis r _ h WH sught th n 
Je track we } a x > is 
day Ay b xt day b 4 
. i shot th in 1 is 














Right: After the hunt, plenty 


rs) 


When he looked inside it he 
He carried on a conversation with 
the brother of the sick man and heard that his squaw was in need of 
food, so he hurried home 


Soon he came to a tepee 
found a man with the measles 


went on 


He found his squaw very glad to see him 
and to hear he had bear meat. They cooked the bear and lived 
very happily in their tepee After many moon 
was born to them. They named him Little Bear 


s a little baby boy 


Plains Indians Marionettes 


Before making the marionettes we did much studying of the char 
acteristics of the Plains Indians. We learned that they were larye 
people; that their noses and jaws were prominent and heavy. Their 
skins were dark and reddish in color. Men shaved heads at the 
sides, leaving a scalp lock in the middle as a gesture of defiance to 
any enemy. Hair ornaments were made of shells, feathers, fur 
claws, etc. Feathered headdresses were worn for ceremonial oc 
Plains women usually parted and braided their long hair 
but when they were in mourning, the women of most tribes cut their 


casions 






r marionette show 


Below: Indians on the trail 











Our Plains Indians visit their Navajo neighbors 


Left: Our marionettes in the making 


hair short 
antelope, or elk skins, like the shirts, leggings, and dresses worn in 
the Eastern woodlands. Indian moccasins differed from the forest 
Indian, they had sti soles. Clothing was decorated in beadwork 


The clothing for both men and women was made of deer 


Muslin was used for the marionettes. Edith Ackley patterns were 
used but were enlarged to make the large Plains Indians. Clothing 
was made from discarded white kid gloves, chamois cloth purchased 
at the variety store, and bright felt material from scrap boxes from 
home. Black yarn was used for hair. For the scalp lock on the men 
we used pieces of fur. Faces were either painted on or were em 
broided. The garments were decorated by beadwork. Moccasins 
were made from pieces of felt and had beadwork designs sewed on 
them. When finished, the puppets were stringed simply, with the use 


of two tonque depressors 


A play culminated this activity, depicting the life and customs of 
the Plains Indians 





BLACKFEET INDIANS 


M. CAROLYN GILLETTE 
Consultant in Art, Public Schools 
Great Falls, Montana 


E CONSIDER ourselves unusually fortunate in 
this community because we dwell in the im 
mediate vicinity of the former beautiful home 
of the Blackfeet. Also, we feel a prideful responsibility 
in our public schools in keeping alive the romantic tradi- 
tion of a colorful race whose descendants may be met on 
our city streets almost daily 
Our ambition in developing this integrated art unit 
has been to make application of our various knowledges 
1 media and technical skills with constant reference to 
fidelity of types of design, color, and utilitarian objects 
lt has been possible to accomplish our purpose because 
The Museum of the Plains Indians is only a few miles from 
our city and the studio of the late Charles M Russell 
internationally known western artist and staunch friend of 
the Blackfeet, is in the heart of Great Falls 
Here, before a rough-hewn fireplace and a crackling 
blaze, our curator rolls back the years for our wide-eyed 
yroups to the time of Indian encampments and the open 
range. Even the wee ones find joy in making notes and 
sketches of shields. tepees, costumes, and utilitarian 


t which were gifts to Mr. Russell from 


bHdiects LL 


Indian trends 
Immediate! he cl k 
mmediately nm our return ? the classrooms we degin 
sur group ¢ lann ng and proceed trom here in the most 


democratic possible fashion. Someone wil! probably sug 
yest a list of interesting activities as a practical outgrowth 
t our excursion This might include the making >t he 1d 
dresses a lls m deling >? horses travois partleche and 
innumerable other obj cts which will ultimately be used 
in villages. dioramas. or murals 

The project takes of to a fying start with sketches being 
made in crayon chalk r any other suitable medium 


preliminary to the making ' g ten- or twelve-foot mural! 


about three feet wide. Individual color sketches are dis 


wicize d anda cher ked t authent city betlore a 


cussed 
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THE AIM: To develop knowledge 
skills while retaining the fidelity 
Indian style 


A draft is then made in 


white chalk, unnecessary and confusing details eliminated 


composition is decided upon 


now, only time limitation and duty to other subject matter 
keeps our enthusiastic young artists from attempting to 


finish the enterprise in ‘‘one sitting."’ 

From this point the groups divide into committees each 
one deciding upon the activity in which its members antic- 
ipate the greatest pleasure. We have found it both useful 
and gratifying fo pay particular attention to scale, thus 
avoiding disappointment when we assemble individual 
pieces of work anticipating the grouping which many 
times, creates an intriquing ‘‘museum atmosphere 

Pipestem-cleaner dolls make happy occupants for 
about twelve-inch tepees, while dolls of stovepipe wire 
about nine inches tall are comfortable in a tepee with 
poles measuring some thirty-six inches 

We differentiate between the Blackfeet and many other 
tribes by noting the following facts observed at the 
Russell Memoria 

1. Blackfeet tepee doors are oval and must be cut up 
tar enough to allow one to step over the threshold Tepees 
are fastened down with front peas 
2. Tepees are generally ornamented with spots (Stars 
ot Heaven) on the top in luding the smc ke screen, again 
spots (Flowers of the Prairie) are on a band around the 
bottom 


3. The Chief's tepee was designated by placement of 
his shield on a tripod near the door 

4. Smoke screens were closed in inclement weather by 
carrying ther ght support pole around the left of the tepee 
and the left supporting pole around the right. These were 
made secure by pushin 1 into the earth 

5. The skin skirts of the Blackfeet women had points 


with fringe on the bottom, probably to facilitate walking 





PINE NEEDLE BASKETS 


PEARL C. DEGENHART 


Arcata, California 


HESE pine needle baskets were made by the students 

of Arcata High School after a study of Hupa Indian 

basketry. The Hupas are native to northern Cali- 
fornia and at one time the women of the tribe made 
basketry their principal occupation. The baskets were a 
necessary part of their daily living, being used for storage 
of food, burden baskets, dishes, and caps. Only a few of 
the old weavers are left. The young Indian girls now find 
the art too tedious 

One of the Indian weavers was persuaded to give a 
demonstration to the class. She told how she obtained her 
material from the country about her. When the sap was 
running she gathered hazel shoots. She peeled therm by 
taking the butt of the twig in her mouth, clamping it 
between her teeth, and then pulling the twig out of its 
bark. The peeled hazel shoots were dried in the sun 
For twining materials she gathered the roots of the 

alder, willow, cottonwood, wild grape, or pine For 
decoration she had gathered maidenhair fern when full 
grown, which gave a glossy black. For white she used 
bear grass gathered in late summer, and yellow from the 
oregon grape. She dyed some of her material a rich brown 
by chewing alder bark and drawing the strands through 
her mouth 


Her baskets were tightly and beautifully woven She 
explained that the geometric patterns, made sometimes in 
one color, and sometimes broken by lines of another, had 
symbolic meanings, representing bear paws rattlesnake 
noses, etc 


After her visit the members of the class thought that 
they would enjoy weaving a basket from native materials 
too. But those that the Indian woman had used were toc 
difficult to obtain, and the skill required to weave her 
type of basket a little beyond them 


It was suggested that they use the long needles of the 
the ponderosa pine. One of the students who lives in the 
mountains volunteered to bring in enough for the class 


The fragrant, brown needles were soaked for an hour or 
so in water, then wrapped in a damp cloth to keep them in 
working condition. A simple chain stitch was used to bind 
the needles together. Raffia and yar were used for 
binding materials 


From this project the students gained an appreciation for 
the almost lost art of the Hupa Indians. They leamed 
something of the patience of the Indian weaver and they 
made something useful out of material common to their 


region 





FAR NORTH — THE ESKIMO 


+ 


In schoo! everyone 
helps the one who is 
lost The girl in the 
beaded coct has a 
fringe of beads at the 
shoulders which are 
trimmed with the in 
cisors of caribou. The 
long strings of beads 
which hang behind in 
dicate that she is child 
less. One string holds 
the square-cut tail of her 
coat im an upturned 
curl. When she becomes 
a mother the cut of her 
clothes will be changed 
and the coat tail 
rounded 


Hudson Bay region are not as highly developed as those of his lar but climatic conditions have also kept these people awoar 
far western cousins. Their adherence to basic necessity allows of the warmth and beauty of the fur side of the skin which is worn on 
seven better insight into the meaning of indigenous arts. Warmth and the outside or reversed to the skin and beaded side as occasion 


j 


food being the essential factor. The caribou supplies all. Clothing demands. As seen below, the Padlemuit is an adept furrier, design 


HE arts and crafts of the Padlemuit or Caribou Eskimo of the The art of beadwork upon native tanned skin is very popu 


s this Eskimos’ foremost art, as with so many Indians ing inset panels of light and dark pelts with great creative ability 





ESKIMO STRING 
FIGURES 


LYN HARRINGTON 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


The Eskimo, Komok, broke the old-time taboo 
to make these string figures in winter. He is of the 


Padlemuit Eskimos in the region Northwest of 


Hudson Bay. 


word trickled back through the coaches that the 

washout ahead would hold us up another five hours. 
My seat-companion sighed. Then she reached into her 
handbag, and pulled out a circle of thick, green cord 
perhaps a yard long in all, while | looked on mystified 


| HE train had been halted a long time already, when 


“Do you play cat's cradles?"’ | shook my head. ‘‘Well 
it's a good way to pass the time when you haven't a 
book—or if you ever have to amuse children.’ As she 
spoke her fingers were deftly hooking in and out of loops 


Right Tupik or tent This figure ‘Ss called the 
fishspear™’ by Indians and South Sea Islanders 


Below is Kudeli flame. The flame burns on a wick at the 
edge of a dish containing melted seal oil or caribou fat 





Snowdrift. By moving this back and forth the impression is 
given of snowdrilts piling up and being cut down by wind 


making a series of complicated figures. ‘Watch the crab 
climb the tree And sure enough the oops slid upward 
toward the top of the parallel strings. ‘Here's an Eskimo 
igloo, and now you see two Eskimos running away, be 


And the string slid 


“We olten use string figures m 


cause they've seen a polar bear.” 
apart from her fingers 
social studies. It's not exactly pictorial but it is animated 
and keeps the attention 


A lecturer from the Royal Ontario Museum, she carried 
exhibits to schools throughout the province. But most ex 
hibits are static The string 1s easy to carry and can be 
adapted to any primitive people And string figures 
accompanied by a story, deepen the impression made by 


the other exhibits 


S 
tring games are by no means confined to children or 


savages | discovered In Toronto the art is practiced 
by naturalists archeologists professors and teachers 
That bit of heavy non kinking string is standard equip 
ment in many a dignified pocket. Many of its enthusiasts 
pr ked up the amusement while on some archeologic al 
‘dia "to while away the time Others became interested 
through research into games of all ages, or races, or a 


study ot primitive people 


Some teac hers carry the idea further and use it to teach 
As an 


amusement it has the added therapeutic value of inter 


coordination, particularly in orthopedic work 


esting the patient, and the social eHect of making him the 


center of attraction 


String games are of interest to archeologists because 
they indicate links between diferent tribes and races 
Apparently string figures sriginated in southeastern Asia 
and spread south and east into the islands of the Pacific 


west and north into Siberia and Europe. String games are 


ployed by most primitive pe yples. including the Mela 
nesians. the Eskimos, and the Indians Cats cradies, a 
favorite Enalish nursery game. pr »bably reached the 


British Isles through satlors But the games are known well 


up into the Hebrides 
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Scientists find a few figures are universal; several are 
made by widely separated races; but most are peculiar to 
In Arctic regions, the drift has been 
from Siberia to Alaska, to the Mackenzie delta, to 
Coronation Gulf, and to Hudson Bay—therefore from 


west to east 


definite | ocalities 


The Eskimos with their clever fingers have developed a 
large repertory of figures. Nothing could be more natural 
in the long, dim months of winter, than to pick up a seal- 


hide thong and toy with it ‘Primitive man has relatively 


few sedentary pastimes, and amongst the Eskimos, men 
women, and children play the string games 


It is not quite universal, for in one area close to Hudson 
Bay, a taboo prohibits boys from playing cat's cradles 
“because in later life thei: fingers may be entangled in the 
harpoon lines But they are allowed to play when they 
are adults. In that same area the game is played when 
the sun is declining to the south ‘in order to catch the 
sun in the meshes of the string, and prevent his disappear- 
ance.” If the string figures are made in the dark period, the 
spirit will be ofended, and the string will become entangled 
in ones kayak or ice hunting gear and Cause one to 


perish by choking oli drowning 


But toward the west, the Eskimos have the opposite 
taboo. The game should never be played in the presence 
f the sun. Anthropologist Diamond Jenness tells of an 
old woman who showed him some figures, all. the while 
muttering that she should really wait until winter. A 
little girl showed him another, only after closing the tent 
door firmly so that the sun could not see what she was 
doing. An old man bitterly reproached Jenness’ guide 
and blamed his string figures for the bad luck and blizzards 


of the previous winter 


Just as the taboos change, so do the names The names 
usually indicate the meaning of the figures. In some 
instances, the word is untranslatable, and the figure defies 


explanation Also, sometimes the fiqures refer to super 


Rabbit. to Komok But the same figure is brown bear 
some Eskimos and caribou t thers. Arntlers 
left thumb 





natural beings, or bogeymen—so, of course, cannot be 
representational 


Interpretations of the figures vary with local conditions 
What is a rabbit here, is a caribou there, a mountain 
sheep elsewhere, and to others, a brown bear The rein- 
deer and sled of Siberian Eskimos becomes a man drag- 
ging a bearded seal, or a man with a beluga (whale) 
and (to the Eskimos of the barren lands) a snowknife 
The names vary again with northern Indians, with Nava- 
jos, and with the people of the South Pacific 


The Eskimo method is somewhat diferent from that of 
Oceania, in the opening and in the fingers used. The 
Eskimo never uses his middle finger, if the index finger is 


available, for instance. But there is very little difference 
as to the complexity of the figures from the two regions, or 
their realistic interpretations. Also, the Eskimos are much 
more given to illustrating a narrative 


Indeed, the string games can be used to tell risque 
stories! The Eskimo has a well-developed sense of the 
ridiculous. While anything but evil-minded, he is natural 
and the stories may be crude from our point of view 


The Eskimos of Alaska have many traditions attached 
to their string figures. Many of them are accompanied 
by a special song or chant. This dies out toward the east 
and is not found amongst the Copper Eskimos of Corona- 


tion Gulf. 


In Alaska particularly, the Eskimos believed in a Spirit 
of Cat's Cradles. This invisible spirit often appeared as a 
misty presence if anyone played the game too much, they 
thought. His presence was heralded by a crackling sound 
such as made by dry hides. If he appeared, and no action 


were taken, every person present would be paralyzed and 
die. There is no record of such an event 


The spirit of string games had a peculiar habit-—he 
played the game with his own intestines! (Invisible, of 
course.) One woman told of an evening in the igloo, 
where her little son was making string figures. The misty 
presence slipped in. Quickly the woman scolded, ‘There 
| told you you were playing string games too much." She 
snatched the thong out of the child's hand, and swiftly 
made “Opening A,” the usual starting position. She 
did this three times, while chanting 


“I shall eat you 
| have raced you 


OF with you!” 


She had the satisfaction of putting the spirit to rout, and 
thus saving herself and her son from death. A mere pre 
tense of making the figures would serve the purpose if no 
string were available. 


This belief, like the seasonal taboos, has weakened 
with the influence of the white man. The game is now 
played at any time of the year. But the occasional reluc 
tance of the Eskimos to make the string figures may be 
attributed to taboo, ignorance, or perhaps just shyness 


A good way to start such a session is the old one of 
doing it yourself, even if badly. Cat's cradles are simple 
compared with the Eskimo figures, my husband learned 
to his embarrassment. But one anthropoligist found a 
valuable use of even an elementary knowledge, when she 
landed on the Cannibal Islands. It was feared that she 
might find herself in a stew-pot, but instead she was 
discovered on the beach swapping string games with the 
natives. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE 


WEAVING 
INDIAN 
STYLE 


MARTHA R. KNIGHT 


Weaving Specialist 
for the Division of 
Special Education 


Baltimore, Maryland 


OLORFUL Indian life provided the impetus and 
varied background for a number of worth-while 
weaving activitiesin which my classroomand hobby 


ar f | the eleme ntary grades were recently engaged 


The children gave an exhibition and demonstration for 


the Art Section of the Maryland State Teachers’ Associa 


tion held in Balt more guring N »vember They were also 


recently interviewed na local televisi mn station and have 
exhibited samples of their work at the Baltimore Museums 
$ Art. the Teachers € llege at Towson Maryland, the 
Division of Special Education, a ve requiar Art De 


partment of the Baltimore Put 


322 


Above 
Weaving a belt 
na nar 


ve style 


Handbags, rugs 
belts hatbands 
hot-dish mats 
table mats and 
aprons were 
some of the 
articles adapta 
ble to elemen 
tary grade 
weaving which 
eme loyed dasic 
loom tech 
niques—some 
forgotten and 
some still used 
by Indian 


weavers today 


The techni jues used wer: the wrapped Ind an method 
still used by the Nez Perc Indians of the north Middle 
west the finger weaving te hnique $O old ifs origin Is lost 
in antiquity—-used by native Canadian Indians; the 
Indian tapestry technique—modified somewhat because of 
equipment and elementary pupils abilities; and plain 
tabby weaving used by native Indian hand weavers 


everywhe re i > WE e continent 


> ' 
Playing Indians in this way has resuite such worth 
experiences that the ncomitant responses can 


ately measured in terms JTOWING per 





TEPEE WOYUTE 


PETER PAGE 

ALICE HALE, Art Instructor 
Central High School 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


AST spring the school officials decided that our 
lunch room needed first aid. About the middle of 
summer our art director, Miss Alice Hale, and schoo! 

secretaries Eleanor Blain and Lylis Lindroth, chose the 

lor scheme of greens, red, and cream. Drapes for the 
many large windows have an interesting swirl design 
alled ‘Undercurrent’ in greens on a gray background 
The cream brick walls, and hunter's green floor are com 
plementary to the red top benches and kelly green 
tables which are topped with three Indian designs 

We students were informed late in the summer of the 
pportunity that was to come our way. This gave us time 
to consult the library and study up on Indian lore. By 
school time we had our designs drawn in color, all of 
them otiginal. Paint can in hand and brush behind ear 
we went to work during spare study hall peri ods 

In three weeks’ time we stood back and looked over our 
finished product This is what we saw Thunds rbirds 
directly behind the 
illustratic n) 

On the wal 

| 


runnina the le nath of the room (rectangular in shape) we 


peace pipes ana other m tifs 
ounter Hiaher up (n t shown in the 


thunderbirds in black. cream. and red 


painted similar desians in areen. brown. red ye low, bluse 

cream, and black. A border of colored bricks surrounds 
the r m higher up n the wall. We disquised the ventila 
tion shalt with a border of rising suns. At the end of the 


unter, is painted a mural Two | wge 


pillars, one at each end of the room, are painted as totem 
poles with four Indian masks reaching from ceiling to 
floor 

Each of us now owns a merit medal for art, but this is 

nly our first undertaking The next objective is the Sc hoo! 
Recreat on Room with the theme, "Modern Music."” We 
hope the music will be as good as the digestion in Tep 
Woyute 








INDIAN DESIGN 
SWEATERS 


DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS 
Emerson School, Flint, Michigan 


HE study of Indian life has always been fascinating 

to students of junior high school age. When the art 

classes started lessons on designs based upon Indian 
arts and crafts, everyone was eager to learn about these 
practical and artistic craftsmen Our files on Indian life 
were carefully sorted for material on Indian crafts which 
became the basis for our study. 

Students made careful drawings of all kinds of costumes 
homes, utensils pottery baskets jewelry and Indian 
designs This too, became reference material which was 
used in class and kept by each child for his personal art file 

The first creative work was ao seres of large pictures 
made on tagboard, 3 by 5 feet in size. These large ‘com 
posite’ pictures are always popular because everybody 
gets into the act Each child drew one large figure mn 
The individual 


figures were then arranged into a group which showed 


»stume doing some kind of craftwork 


me particular things such as pottery making weaving 
b! inkets making \¢ welry or weaving baskets 

The arrangement t the figures is an excellent ppor 
tunity to tear h go »d composition because the figures are 
not all the same size so they can be moved about on the 


arate tagt ard until the perspective and balance e 1s satis 
} 


actory Wax crayons are best for this kind of picture 


f 


Southwest Indian symbols were comt 
for the design of this sweater 


because they are brilliant in color where necessary but 
can easily be made dull and subdued in tone by cross 
hatching with complementary colors with no danger of 
making a messy smear, When completed, the pictures 
were framed with natural wood molding. All the art students 
surveyed them with great satisfaction because « 
had a definite part in making the picture a su 

Every ne was so Gnxious to put his inte 
Indian design to practical use Since « rbu 
are a part of every Michigan child's wardrobe, the 
yf designing sweaters was met with enthusiastic appr 
by al This problem of designing sweaters prove 
one of the most satisfying acc omplishments i the semester 
Students chose motifs from their sheets of pen sketches of 
Indian des gns and cratts and drew sweaters to suit them 
selves Many color « ombinat: ns were used Dut the most 
pleasing were those in black. white. and red 

Several >t the girls were good knitters and with 
help of a N yrwegian knitting book they fiay red 


easy way to enlarge the design for sweaters that w 
really fit By using large sheets of paper marked off 
one-quarter inch squares and counting the stitches at 


the waistline of an old sweater, the design « 4 be drawn 


n full size The sleeves were da sne separote y n the same 
way, by counting the stitches at the wrist The knitter 

unted the stitches t y using one che k for each stitch 
There are many sweaters in the process f construction and 


| | 
t the student's sk in knitting coincides with the exce 
j \ TT 
ence o “ir designs, there will be many boys and gir 


y their own ngina Ind la) rs 





A Design Lesson trom the Mimbres 


ontinued from page 305 


3. Creative Development. The Mimbres is 
an example of many primitive creative peoples 
who have left a legacy of art which can inspire 
children to produce effective decorative design 

How can the teacher proceed to make this 
decorative art of value to grade children? 

1. Visual Education. [0 display designs, let 
the teacher have some of them*® made into lantern 
slides, or have prints mounted on cards for the 
school postcard lantern, or have large drawings 
made on the blackboard or, better for preservation 
and re-use, on large cards, perhaps hinged with 
cord, for convenience in setting up and storing 

2. Creative Procedure. As to the pupils 
creative work, the idea is, not for them to copy 
the Mimbres designs, but rather, for them to work 
in the manner of these primitive artists who took 
ideas from their own environment. Since children 
love animals and other living things, let them also 
use forms of immediate interest in their own sur- 
roundings, freely simplifying shapes—os making 
silhouettes—of the dog, cat, fish, insect as did the 
Mimbres 

The young artists, having seen the geometric 
motifs exhibited in their various arrangements, can 
then originate their own geometric shapes for orna- 
mentation of their own life forms. With elementary 
school children, this problem is furthered in interest 
if they can from the start have a motivation for 
design such as ornamentation of such chosen crafts 
as booklet covers, tiles, mats, even masks, projects 
needing decoration for current use 


*A set of plates (from which the illustrations 
with this article were taken) titled The Swartz 
Ruin" (Mimbres) by H. S. and C. B. Cosgrove 
Vol. XV, No. 1, can be obtained at Harvard 
University, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass 





Blackfeet Indians 
ntinued from page 316 

6. Decorative beading on a woman's costume 
was from sleeve to sleeve across the chest, and a 
band was beaded about six inches from the fringed 
and pointed bottom of the skirt. The man's costume 
consisted of a skin shirt’’ beaded in bands over 
the shoulders and down each sleeve; and trousers 
were beaded and fringed down the outside of the 
legs 

7. Ceremonial headdresses consisted of a cloth 
headband to which was attached another piece of 
material extending nearly to the knees. Natural 
eagle feathers were fastened to the cloth in a 
standing position around the head and flattened 
down the back. During the dance, the piece 
attached to the headband flowed freely with the 
rhythm of the tom-toms 

8 The parfle che ° small case used when 
traveling, was decorated with a definite type of 
design made up of rectangles squares, and tr 
angles 

9. Most shields were ornamented with painted 
designs and eagle feathers, they were carried long 
after the white man entered the Indians’ territory 
w th his guns 

10. Bullboats round and bowl shaped 
stretched over willow branches—were used by the 
Blackfeet in place of the canoe of many tribes 

11. Little violet and green was used by these 
Indians 


With these few facts, boundless enthusi- 
asm, and one of our most delightful ex 


cursions of the year, we pay tribute to Our 
Good Friends, the Blackfeet 





The diffe rence between a pre judice 
and a conviction is that you can explain 


a conviction without getting mad.” 











Crayrite crayons make 


paper GLOW WITH LIFE 


2m 


Because these crayons bear 


lame, you know they are fine 


he famous Milton Bradley 


jualicy art materials. Because 


hey bear the Crayrite label you can 


unt on improved performance 
lor intensity and uniformity 
smoother marking pr 
making Crayrites mort 


responsive than ever 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 
Helping teachers and their puy 








r} MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
e Dept. SA5, Springfield 2, Mass 


@ Please send me your new folder ‘Getting the 
Most out of Crayons.” 


Nome 
Address 
City, Zone & State 


| teach grade oat 

















Encyclopedic in scope... {i 
mpletely detailed 


D I OFICE « « a 


ATLAS OF 
Human 
Anatomy 


FOR THE ARTIST 





Features 


PEPHEN ROGERS PECK 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRES 
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The latest on Handicrafts . . . 
Tested, Easy - To- Follow Directions 


Second Edition 


CREATIVE 
HANDS 


DORIS COX BARBARA WARREN 


Choose a Useful, Pleasant Hobby 


SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM CUTTERS 





Picture and Pattern Making by Children, 


144 po ye 4 
| JOHN WILEY “tore 
' &SONS, INC. importance of om 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN 1,N.) _ 440 Fourth Ay 

















What is YOUR philosophy 
of ART EDUCATION? 


Here are 4 texts to help develop your 
approach to the subject . . . increase the 
effectiveness of your teaching. 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 


NEW ! A challenging professional text by a success 
+ ful teacher-administrator, Dr. Mildred H 
Landis, Professor of Art and Education, Syracuse Ur 
versity. This detailed illustrated study of the philos 
phy behind elementary art education controsts the 
older methods of teaching with a dynamic new concept 
f MEANINGFUL child ort 
Describes how to preserve and develop a childs 
innate tendency to express himself in terms of beauty 
f material, form and meaning how to encourage 
him t mean" what he paints by providing vivid ex 
periences to be expressed through the mediums of ort 
thers — $4.00 
For 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION, 
check Box No. 1 in Coupon. 


ART & CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
an unembel lished 
simple therefore mastert. 
presentation of an educa 
nally sound philosophy 
t art education which 
sh 3 operate at ai! levels 
t education in and out of 
schools Stonley 
Crurles, Director of the Art 
Division, New York State 
College for Teachers 
A “must” for art teach- 
ers! Reveals today s trends 
n art education—a basic 
philosophy with ways and 
means of effecting t. By 
C. D. Gaitskeli—$1.75. 
TEN DAYS FREE Ex- 
AMINATION—Check 
Box No. 2 in Coupon. 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


ng 
mbined thew years 
experience to bring 
this best-se "@ text 
phasizes APPRE 


ns 
i 
Uiscusses 


such os 

vertising, greeting cards 
tooning, buildings, etc 

at in relation 1 ] 

nature, figures and 

scuipture, paintings, et 


Edited by W.G. Whitford 
$3.20 


For 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION, 
check Box No. 3 in Coupon. 


CHILD ART 
Thoroughly analyzes Cizek's fomous methods of child 
vidance-— $4.00. For 10 DAYS FREE EX AMINA. 
ION, check Box No. 4 in Coupon 


by Viola 


10 DAYS FREE EX AMINATION 


aher which you moy send m * return b&b 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO.., Inc 
For fifty years the MAN ARTS PRES 
1680 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Minois 


Please send the t ks checked 





also briefly sets forth the most important facts for 
the art teacher to consider—design, media, and 
attitude 

The collection of almost 150 reproductions of 
children's drawings and paintings from many 
countries and the advice of the author will aid the 
art teacher who wants to know the “why” of 
modern child art. Parents, too, will find this a key to 
understanding children's drawings and a help in 
cooperating with the art teacher There are oa 


number of children’s paintings in full col 


American Ideals. Ideals Publishing Co., Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin Size, 8 by 11 inches 
Price, $1.2 
This book gives you, with pictures and prose, the 

dramatic and intensely interesting stories behind 

the ideals and principles of democracy which are 
much a part of our national heritage. This book 
features a series of twenty paintings by Hinke 
»duced in full color, dramatizing the twenty 
principal flags that have reflected the growth and 
progress of our country—trom the time of the Norse 
men to today. Each flag is named and described 

and a brief, well-written history, tells you im 

portant and interesting tacts about it 
In addition, there is a complete section devoted 

to the early settlers, great men—Washington and 

Lincoln, and great documents—The Declaration o 

Independence and The Bill of Rights 
This artistic presentation of Americanism will be 

sed time and time again by you and your students 
as an inspirational and reference book for pag 
eants and plays as well as for authentic material 
relating to early costumes and flags of America 

And the American ideals, so well presented, will 

nspiration to all wh read ‘this 

m the publisher 


be GO source 


book. Order 


American Indian Beadwork by W. Ben Hunt 
and J F Buck’ Burshears The Bruce Publish 
ng Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsir Sixty 
four pages. Size, 9 by 12 inches. Price, $5.00 
This instruction t k devoted exclusively to the 

beadwork of the American Indian will be much in 

emand by teachers and other leaders whose 
children are studying or ‘playing’ Indians. How 
to-do-it diagrams for loomed and sewn beadwork 


clearly trated, along with suggestions for 


ng appropriate design Fine example 
by Indian craftsmen, are shown in fifteen 
of black and white photographs and the 
>| design details are reproduced in 


lor and are classified 








A how-to-it craft book .. . itself a 
beautiful work of art 
ENAMELING 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
by Kenneth F. Bates. Prax ten 


ana itative 


katores, o r 


Atal t der your ¢ 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPAN 


t) West 110th Street Dept. SA Cleveland 2, Oh 





3 Quick ways 
to Develop 
Youthful Talent 


.. with GENERAL’S 


Drawing Pencils 


CHARCOAL PENCIL -3 degrees, 28-48-68. Charcoal in its 
most convenient form for all charcoal-drawing purposes — cost 
drawing, portraits, still life, landscapes, etc he some satisty 
ng results, but now with clean hands, clean clothes 


i 
aoe ~o- cae —_~— - - - = - — 
FLAT SKETCHING PENCILS 3 degrees, 28-48-68. Has 
many uses. Broad or thin strokes as desired. Can be used with 
a straight edge for stream|ining and unusual lettering eects. By 
unding edges, this penci! is especially handy for large sketches 


J 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS square or rectangular, 3 de 
grees, 28-48-68 A versatile drawing medium to obtain many 
interesting design and drawing effects. Can be wed similar to 
flat sketching penc but covers broader area. Background 
shading quickiy acquuved 


Shown above are typical examples of grade 
school art, which illustrate three of the 
many different, interesting pencil tech 
niques students can master with General's 
Drawing Pencils. Be sure your students, 
too, have the advantage of drawing with 
complete freedom of expression —suggest 
they draw with General's America’s 
most complete selection of fine drawing 


pencils. At your local art supply dealer. 


Write for a free trial pencil naming your 


favorite pencil and degree. 


“Patsre of ~“ * he « hb 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6 Ww 








Save $1.10 (pivs postoge) 7) [5 


GORGEOUS GLOSS GLAZES 
*314 DAWWN PINK #71 FOLIAGE GREEN 
fire at Cone OS 
special $29.50 prepaid (reg $34 
eamics deserve the best giares 
md be convinced 


w JANE SNEAD 
CERAMIC STUDIO 


Bris ate Cenn 








PINT CONTAINER WITH HANDI-MIX-PAN 


also in 1-oz. Jars 
and Sets 


BRILLIANT 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DRY TEMPERA 


24 SPARKLING Colors 
EASY TO MIX FOR: 
Tempera Color 
Water Color 
Ol! Paint 
Textile Paint 
a ie Ld 


Write ter “ te Use Alpheac 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chie et LA 


f ed? n poge 4-a 
Tucson Festival Society announces a Festiva 
f Arts. March 28-April 8 For the first time in it 
eventiul Mistory Tucs on will invite the world t 
witness Gnd participate nm an vunprecedented 
Festival of the Arts. oa yigantic undertoking that 
promises to darzie entertain and instruct the 
thousands who attend 
For two weeks, from Easter Sunday, March 2°‘ 
sunday, April 8. the entire city will be 
"rograms of music Gnd dancing derive 
val themes, and folk song rec 
ne art, handicraft, photography and 
>| creative work, based upon the heritage 
uthwest, lectures, motion pictures and 
dramatic productions rganized excursions t 
historic sites, anthropological, ethnological and 
je0logical expeditions normally not available t 
the general public. visits to nearby Indian reserva 
tions and Old Mexico are some of the attractior 
that will usher in four climatic evenings of fiesta 
Ik-lore symphonies and dramatic spectacle 
The Tucson Festival of Arts will be unique am 
the great festivals of America. It will tell the story 
yt the Old West and its development through e 
ploration and conflict. In addition, all of the 
sltural moods of the great Southwest will be s 
moned from the past and recreated with th 
the present 
Some of you who are planning trips tor the s¢ 
vacation will want to consider this festival 


gram 


Three Years Ago an Idea for promoting 
fnendliness and good will among the children of the 
world was born in a small suburban town of Penn 

The idea was that children all 
t each other ¢t 
nly some way | 
ther Art spe 
} as born the 
LD FRIENDSHIP 
men's International Leag 
m. School children 
tries and the United States 
ther by means f ‘ jinal 
' x thousand 5 
United States this year 
se of the exchange 


» teachers and chil 


pened in Washing 


ana was a $4 


HARROP 


one reliable source 
for everything 
you need 


SSO i saa 


Whether you work ot ceramics 
or ploy at it... make HAR 
ROP your buying headquarters 
For tun of for profit your work 
deserves the best that's 
HARROP 


BARROP SUPPLIES 


BE SURE TO REQUEST CATALOG 


Hanrop Conamle Sewwice Co. 
sad 








TOTEM POLE CARVING - 


Authentic Ottawa dia hiet Pig jwa loter e 


ects « “sist of AA Northe white bosew 5 strips 
mprinted tor easy guidance whittling, imprinted base 
and wings sils for assembly. picture of mopleted Toter 
e Ff atural painted-efe se Postopaints 


“A” TOTEM nae xT 


sdes 


ici wing. bose Pho. of 12 » $2. 40 
— TOTEM POLE now 


ntermediate project ne h strip 


morinted 4 sides, wing, bo vena Pko of 12 $3. e 
“C’ TOTEM POLE KIT 


ah st ted 4 de 


re. nt Pkg. of 12 $6. 00 


Write for literature on above 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


735 Carnegie Ave Cleveland 15, Ohio 














Our advertisers would like to know vou 
saw their ads in SCHOOL ARTS. Please 


tell them so when answering an ad 








CERAMICS without a kiln! 
DELLA ROBBIA 


MIRACLE CLAY 


W Miracl 
TN ccuhion 





Large Trial Jar $1.50 
12 ‘ob. Bulk Jar 3.95 
Bulk Regs, 25 1b. 6.50 
W Ib. Keg 8.85 
100 Ib. Reg 15.85 











uw achool 
ct. Write 


aze hnset 
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SCULPTURE HOUSE, 304 West 42nd St. New York 18 WY 








“Wisely chosen pictures ere interesting ond instructive” 
TOOLING CALF ‘ie Perry Pictures 
Guaranteed Package of Extra Large Pieces 


offer you lovely ore 
4 ibs. for $5.00. Pattern Sheet included free o° 


productions of the world s 
great pointings of the 
rok te of only TWO 

Li 1 0 oF 

GOATSKIN LACE more. ine 3144 8, 1890 


$5.25 per 100-yd. spool, A-1 quality. All _ subsects 


, / Pupils of al! grodes should 
colors. Shipped to rated schools and institu- . be familiar with the great 
dons ea - works of ort. The Perry 

ons on open account Pictures supply this need 
on’? v Tolk? and are in themselves an 
education 
Robert J. Golka Co. We will send you 30 art subjects, or 30 for children for only 60 
400 Warren Avenue Brockton cents, or you may select from ow Sé-page CATALOGUE 
priced ot 25 cents. Profusely illustrated 


The Perry Pictures Company + Box 10 + Malden, Mess. 


Announcing the {7x 














METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
a Bases tes a's's POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
AND EQUIPMENT sio%s! ‘ 
@ Materials for Meta! ing : : SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


. Compact, portable, mounts any- 
: 7 . ° place. Combines professional 
Metal-Working Tools j features and versatility never be- 
Books and Portfolios 1 fore available at such a popular 
Stones-—-Enamels Findings AMERICAN . price Cast aluminum base fin- 
Deaiias Copper aad thew * “3 r ished in blue enamel. Precision- 
for Qualit 2: built for smooth long-lifed per- 
4 formance. Ideal for schools and 

home ceramic studios 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. |». i FEATURES Never geront 


ra DATs 
erent © Low a prict 
10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 45.49 SO HARRISON ST. EAST ORANGE NJ DESIGNED FOr SCHOOL ust 


@ tf EAST 4toe STREET NEW YORK +7 wy 





STUDENTS 
~o" 


al 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 

Y 4 ontrol provides speed range from 38 to 150 

fasily Nuke -SERAMO RPM Other features include built-in water con- 

‘ tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch 

[ ECONOMY AND throwing head with recess for molding plaster 

' bats. Order by mail now « « or write for 
PROJECTS RESULTS wif / ° 


complete literature 


a 
u 





¥ ’ 
If you have not received our new It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in Mfd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 
$18, 68-paoge Catalog hich . + atts : 
hos in it hundreds of Craft Homs handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
i interest to vow Crafts De types of modeling. The endorsement of 
partment, we will be glad + . . .: f 
send one 00 you use given it by art teachers, special craft 
CRAFT PROJECTS - INSTRUCTION BOOKS classes and studios is proof of its practical COMPLETE LINE 
PATTERNS - LACINGS TOOLING LEATHER value. Would you like a folder telling of 


Put-Together projects for Young and Old. Be sure to send for the Enamels and 
this new oftractivel y illustrated catalog for complete information 


Seramoglaze, and 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY “sate vies coO., INC 
amet 5 pare Toe , Ye listing prices? FAVOR, RUHL & : AND EQUIPMEN 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6,1 — 038 See =f ~- . 


Chicago 5, it over 500 items 














TEACHERS —— ee LIBRARIANS 


FREE SILK SCREEN =— BOOKS and PAMPHLETS —* HANDBOOK 

EXHIBIT PATTERNS and PLANS | and PRICE LIST 

ARTCRAFT and HANDCRAFT se 15¢ wn com 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES Learn to make ceram- Pxplains uses 


and pottery. SIM- 
PLIFIED CERAMIC © Kilns © Molde 
f ' id b > 2 ® b — ART (5th printing). © Boxes @ Tools 
ormerly so y Writ i n ° Non-technical book © Brushes ¢ Oil, 
HATTRICK BROS a for snl 80 page at dbo for bestaners, teach- China & Glass 
and guide. It's FREE to instructors ers, reference. Fully Paints @ En- 
of all Arts and Crafts. gy — as SS . 
SILK SCREEN AND scribes glazing, firing, Were © Potter's 
racacanm Meee CRAFTERS OF PINE DUNES scribes glasing, fring, Ware © Putter 
. Formerly Jockson Studio pottery making, ce. fating Wheels © 
2427 33rd Ave San Francisco, Calif 105 Cedar Street, Oostburg, Wisconsin ramic jewelry end Overglaze and 
plaster mold making. 'derglaze Col 


HOBBY & HANDCRAFT HEADQUARTERS ors @ Kiln Fur 


> \ $125 Eineipars 
COMIC CHARACTER "Gunn e\= = 


ee 
Ow outstanding kits contain Dick Trocy, Orphan Annie, Winnie Winkle JANE GRIFFITH 
Smitty and Herbie, Little joe, Gasoline Alley, Smilin’ jack, The Gumps 

Harold Teen, Capt. Midnight, Don Winslow, Clyde Beotty, Brenda Starr POTTERY HOUSE 
etc. and thei associates 

SERIES F-100 Contains one world-famous comic strip chorocter (your 
choice). China-Glo Glare, Thinner and 4 Professional NON-TOXIC CRRAND, PA. 


pera Colors pivs 1 came! hai brush 

















Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 




















SERIES F-20 Contains two world-famous comic strip characters 
China-Gio Glaze, Thinner and 6 Professionel NON-TOXIC 
~s and 3 came! haw brushes 
Write today for illustrated order blank of complete line of Self-teaching 
-Cratt products. Complete instructions with al! kits. idea! for sch 
comp croft and art projects 


PROFESSIONAL ART PRODUCTS %:5,Wobom Avenve 


Chicag lilinow 


¢ 














— 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


kbar 


HIGHEST QuALity 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


(rar established potley 
lere the seasme Gay we recetw hy 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 5. Tripp Ave., Dept. 906, Chicago 24, Iii. 


Write foday 
ferraee 
Gavac.cee 














MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 
LIQUID UNDERGLAZES 
THE BEST YET 
Flows like oil paint 
Made i fyl trength English 


mported ! Can be blend 
ed and used as stains for 


CERAMIC 


and glare 


Write For Further Informat 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horctic B . New York 14.N YY (WA 4.6019) 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


bree dlustrated wholesome catalog of 
hell, metal 


wa tiannne welev, flower 


nd plastic parts ed in ereat 


and noweltye 


Detailed Instructions and Desi; 


Dependalle Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, IN 


Buapenron, Fron, 











AND ALL 
CRAFT 60005 


LEATHER 


STO-REX CRAFTS (45 Wieie Sree! 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Leems Beokbinding Pottery 
Weed Leather Plastics 
Weaving Basketry Books 
Bleck Printing Metalcratts 
Instruction Aids are listed and illus 
troted Complete tools and woplies 
for schooly—home—shop craft's and 


art cowres 


J . HAMMETT co ct) Main Sh ee! Combndes ton 


Pleore 








A COMPLETE LINE OF 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 
Ready prepared w feed clays in ary 
« plastic form ¢ 
avaiity 

Que for > 





supplies ond pric 


CHOTTERT ARTS) Cowoge ond ho 
POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltim 18. Md 











bHavel\JN v 
CVH PAINTIN 
and decorate w 
pottery paper canvas 
result th the UNIQ) 
CONE PAINT 
ING METH 1D. Acqvuaint 
sett ond y 


ur students with , 
Cvs Laboratories Co 


58a 


i 


i 
elit 


you need, mokes it easy, even for 
ginners. Write teday fer free cataleg. 
FREE! ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


KIT K 377 MELROSEAVE., DEPTS 5 
JARAPT notywooo 46, cate 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 
ee - 


. 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
. Vhee 





e KILNS 
ecLAYS 
aoe v4 ts) 
@ WHEELS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS + INDIANA 


fy an find Be - 
Leather an find CONNOLLY 'S 

Covrteous and expert leathermen wi! 
Headquarters help you in this mecea of tools, ac- 
Where Beginners, Am cesories and lacing amidst o galaxy 
teurs and Protess si are Of fine leather — just the place 
you've been looking for! 


Setetetitieteam,  hGGneneeay 


3 equest, 10¢ a New Y 


KILNS 


SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
sTUuDIOS 
HOBBYISTS 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 


8025 YORK ROAD ELKINS PARK, PA 


al! equally weicome 











__HAND WEAVERS 


Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 


S449 
ROW READY! * 


Cunent tit of Artent Peiate end jes 


helby, North Caroline 





with somple sent tree to teachers 

Larger reproductions illustrated 

CATA ( f F THE YEAR 

yt stpa 1 60¢ 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 

WESTPOR 








LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
ren THE CLASSROeu 
patterns “ ‘ene 
Senet 


wuRs NOW SEND ONLY 


Handicraft Sepplies 
As 245 Se. Spring Street 
geles 12, Califorma 


Oil and Water Colo 
ete ee 
Silk Screer 
ART CRAYON COMPANY, | 


American Artists Color Works Inc ook 


* Finger Paints * Pas 





EVERYTHING FOR LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLING and NON-TOOLING CRAFT LEATHER 


CARVING COWHIDE Backs —Sides--Shoulders 
COMPLETE KITS READY TO ASSEMBLE 


CROWN LEATHER CO. 22 Spruce St. New York 38 





LEATHER RAEI 


F R . E to Teachers 


Catalog of 
Leathercraft Designs Patterns 
Clear illustrations for practi- 
cal, beautiful leather projects 
Easy to follow for amateur 
and advanced craftsmen 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION .. . for Resuits 


Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 


etenettionetam ite INSTITUTE 


for bemranere or advanced at OF CHICAGO 


Songs al SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 109 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 25, 1951 


Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, II! 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


e Annual 


Summer 


Workshop 


JULY 9 TO AUGUST 3 


1 g, >6¢ 
‘ * at e ak Grading, Draft 
; emaking, M ery 

Teac her Training keane he Regents Day and Ev 
hagen Traming Pays Lifetime Dividends Send tor Cirestar | $ 
TRAPHAG EN, 1080 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19% 


GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¢ educational College of 
> and Letters. Courses leading to B.S 





ces, 2-4 year progreme for high scho« 
lege transfers. Major in Conimercia 
Book Ulustration, Art 
¢ Decoration. Individual guidance 
if aded Catalog 
‘OLIVER Director of Admissions 
mwealth Ave., Boston 1 Mass 


Teacher 


























JEWELRY MAKING IS FUN ART TEACHERS 
IN THE 


SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAIN STUDIO CRAFT nA 


f Marjorie Barron Roy mbine vacation and study 


Varied Crafts - Top Instructors 





FEATURING 


HARDIE GRAMATRY 


highest mountains in easter 
Vrite for Information 
and in the largest craft sch 


ROYCRAFT STUDIOS, Cragsmoor 1, N.Y. 1 


Hand Weaving. Metaicrafts and Jewelry, Meta! Enaw 





eling, Ceram Arts, Lapidary k Seree 





sponsored by 
ree Association 
2 beaut! and unusual setting st Inder Direct 
f Higher Educa 
n Divis n 


cralts. Design for the Craftsman and nn 


sia eats tiibie saith Gilneas Kemah 


ern ar rch p-notch instructors, well equipped shops, 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX School of Design 


extremely reasonable regon System 


Write to the registrar for information 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


Oenera! E xtens 











Fully Accredited Upper and Lower Divisions 


Work and Vacation 
in the Paintable Klomath Country 


WEM ENGLAND WOOK OF ART ror je! fe to} 
3? ’ c x ¥ ¥ 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FOR 
SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 


sistanding « 
designers and painters whose work 
young men ond women / 
ent Re« 4 











advertising design fashion i|lustratio 


nterior architecture and design 





telephone EL dorado 5-0808 


jamesine franklin 
school of 
professional aris, inc. 


est. 1937 

















FACULTY mmercial artists 
dept 460 park avenue, new york 22 
nter Jecorat 





national publicat s tram 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP ri La 
TAXCO ... July 10 - August 14 COURSES Ws ction —Comume Dewar 


Silvercraft « Pointing « Spanish « Field Trips 
A 99th Year Ask f talog 


Highlands Workshop 
in Art Education 


Excellent Placem 


pportur ’ ve and work in Menic f th 

toin village 5 weeks $275 wa eee 
ng costs “eo Evening 4 n and se 4 
redits Sth Year Address “BERTRAM Cc HARGRAVES,. Pre 

Apply: IRMA S. JONASS., Exec. Dir 285 Hunting? Host 1s 


N.Y. 10, N.Y 


793% 

2 Sessions 
June 4-jJuly 12 
July 13-Aug. 17 


Progressive f hilos 
Well equipped 


and 


phy 


238 East 23 St studios 


\ DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Day, Evening, Seturdoy 

(2) ond Sunday Closses 
Commercial Art + illustration 


Cartooning + Drawing «+ Painting 
Dress Design +» Fashion Illustration ? ot Foe Des - 
interior Decoration + Art Essentials INSTITUTE Vext 


Write for free Coteleg - x its Day 


18 $0 MICHIGAM AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL. - bee we 
> A R T = 28.8. Broad St. F 


shops 








Congenial living at 


School of Design fer reve reasonable cost 
106th Y nterna aoa ; 
Grtist-ir meet Diploma and de Colorful mountain set 
Ade. An. An€d GRADUATE AND 
series end UNDERGRADUATE 6400 feet 
CREDIT ae ae 
V sit 


exico art cen 


CHICAGO 
—T 


ting at 


FINE ARTS 


Founded 


¢ Design, Paintu 


altitude 
Cc limate 
New M 


FULLY ters - Se 
ACCREDITED 


mer 


e Indian ona 





C 
ypanish craftsmen 








INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


A Special Issue 
elerence ssue rp vember 
JUTHWEST are ot 
oer 3 coe n you 
vrais S 1geants ‘Lalel 
the thwest wu will find 


* The 
oe my 
ect puppets 


4 rcopyt 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


ester Bo Me 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL , AR 


Jesig 


Broad & Pine ie Phile. 2, Pa 











0d ’ 4 . 
RINGLING 


Sarasota, 





FLORID 
y A 








Felix Payant 

¢ rdinator 

Dr. John F 
Dietrich 
Head of 
Arts and 
Crofts 


De partment 


Faculty specialist 
painting pture 


yraphic art 


cerarr 


cs, weaving, leather 


cratt, jewelry, ph 


tography 


NEW MEXICO 
HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, N. M. 


n 








TEL n0OW achieve beautiful transparent, translucent and opaqu 
LEARN HOW TO effects with th 


s fascinating new medium 


aN id 
Ek: cm to adapt designs to shape, size and type of objects t 


t group projects 
TEA TILES 


riginal, sparkling designs < 


KITCHEN CANNISTERS 


CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 
n, tracing technique 


PLASTIC HAT BOXES nickel 
ASS TUMBLER 
GLASS ERS 16 PAGES, LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR AND BLACK AND WHIT 


POTTERY DISHES and JARS 


PICTURE and MIRROR FRAMES 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. SA-65 Sendusky, Ohio 
Please send me 
Cj» Decorate with Dek-All”, 25 each 
Onl 25c Lj new booklets ; 
AND MANY MORE y [] Dek-All kits No. 1280, $3.00 each 


USE THIS COUPOr 


METAL TRAYS 


| enclose chece or money order to cover cox. 


Distinctive — Practical —For Gifts— 


Nome 


For Your Home —An Inspiring Art Address _ 


Project for Your Classes. Oise dacaiics 





